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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


CoNnGREss OF THE UNITED SrateEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1951. 





Hon. James P. RicHarps, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: There is respectfully submitted herewith a 
report dealing with our impressions and observations as members of 
the delegation representing the United States at the inauguration of 
His Excellency President Getulio Dornelles Vargas in Brazil on Jan- 
uary 31, 1951. 

There is also included in the report general information on Brazil, 
and on the impact of some of the United States programs on that 
country, which may be of interest to the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas S. Gorpon. 
Roserr B. CuiperFie.p. 


Ill 
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SPECIAL MISSION TO BRAZIL 





{. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN INAUGURATION OF 
PRESIDENT VARGAS, BRAZIL, JANUARY 31, 1951 


} A. THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


The Department of State on January 24, 1951, and in a supple- 
mental statement on January 26 announced that the President 
approved the following delegation to represent the United States at 
ceremonies marking the inauguration of Getulio Dornelles Vargas as 
President of the United States of Brazil on January 31: 

Herschel V. Johnson, personal representative of the President 
and special Ambassador; chief of delegation; United States 
Ambassador to Brazil 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, personal representative of the President 
and special Ambassador; Chairman of the United States 
International Development Board 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper, member; United States Senator from 
the State of lowa 

Russell B. Long, member; United States Senator from the State 
of Louisiana 

Thomas 8. Gordon, member; United States Representative from 

the State of Illinois 

Robert B. Chiperfield, member; United States Representative 

from the State of Lllinois 

John F. Simmons, of Washington, D. C., member; Chief of 
Protocol, Department of State 

Samuel Guy Inman, of Bronxville, N. Y., member; author, 
lecturer, and specialist on Latin-American affairs 

Mrs. Mabelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, Okla., member; prominent 
Oklahoma businesswoman 

James B. McCahey, of Chicago, member; prominent Chicago 
businessman 

Father Joseph Francis Thorning, of Washington, D. C., member; 
educator, author, lecturer, associate editor of World Affairs 

Lt. Gen. William H. H. Morris, Jr., United States Army, mem- 
ber; commander in chief, Caribbean Command 

Rear Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr., United States Navy, member; 
commander, Cruiser Force, United States Atlantic Fleet 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Saville, United States Air Force, member; 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff for Development 

Sheldon T. Mills, member; counselor of United States Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Brig. Gen. Reuben C. Hood, Jr., member; senior military attaché 
and air attaché, United States Embassy in Brazil 

Col. Burton C. Andrus, member; Army attaché, United States 
Embassy in Brazil 

Capt. Willard A. Saunders, member; Naval attaché and Naval 
attaché for Air, United States Embassy in Brazil 
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2 SPECIAL MISSION TO BRAZIL 


B. OFFICIAL CEREMONIES 
Tuesday, January 30 


10 a. m.: Visit of the chiefs of special mission to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the Foreign Office. 

12 noon: Presentation of eredentials at the Catete Palace to 
President Dutra. 

Wednesday, January 31 

3 p. m.: Inauguration of the President-elect at the Tiradentes 
Palace. 

5:30 p. m.: The President of the Republic received the chiefs of 
special mission accompanied by members of their respective 
missions. 

Thursday, February 1 


8 p. m.: Dinner offered by the President of the Republic to the 
chiefs of special and permanent missions at the Itamaraty 
Palace. 

10:30 p. m.: Reception at the Itamaraty Palace offered to the 
special missions, the diplomatic corps, high authorities, and 
society. 

Friday, February 2 

6:30 p. m.: Garden party offered by the mayor of the Federal 
District at Guanabara Palace. 

8:30 p.m.: Dinner offered at the Copacabana Palace Hotel to the 
President of the Republic by the chiefs of special missions. 


C. OTHER ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES MISSION 


General Morris traveled direct to Rio de Janeiro from the Panama 
Canal Zone, where he is stationed. Admiral Holloway came to Rio 
de Janeiro aboard his flagship, the U. S. S. Albany. General Saville 
traveled direct by Air Force plane from Washington to Rio de Janeiro. 

Other members of the special United States mission not resident in 
Rio de Janeiro traveled to Rio de Janeiro from Washington in the 
Presidential plane, The Independence, which had been assigned 
specially for the trip. . The plane and its passengers departed from 
Washington during the early morning of January 28, lunching en 
route at the Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico and spending the 
night in the city of Belém, Para, Brazil, on the Amazon River. The 
final stage of the trip to Rio de Janeiro was made on January 29. 
At Belém, mission members were able to see precarnival activities 
and to spend some time before departure on January 29 in seeing 
something of the historic tropical city which is the principal port of 
the Amazon Valley. Several members of the mission also had an 
opportunity to see something of the activity of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in its cooperative health and sanitation program, 
the regional headquarters of which are located in Belém. 

The return trip was made on February 3 and 4, with stops at Belém 
for refueling and at Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico for the night. 
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Official activities in Rio de Janeiro of the special United States 
mission, other than those scheduled by the Government of Brazil, in 
connection with the inauguration included— 

Monday, January 29,6 p.m.: Reception at Peruvian Embassy. 

Tuesday, January 80,7 p. m.: Reception at Chilean Embassy. 

10 p.m.: Reception at American Embassy given by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador accompanied by the members of the special 
mission in honor of other special missions, the diplomatic corps 
and high Brazilian officials. 

Wednesday, January 31, 9 p. m.: Dinner given by Ambassador 
Johnson for members of special mission and prominent Brazilians 


and Americans at Embassy residence. 
10:30 p. m.: Reception at Argentine Embassy. 
10:30 p.m. + Reception at British Embassy. 


Friday, F ‘ebr wary 2 


Dinner by chiefs and some members of 


special missions in eda of President of Republic and other 


Brazilian officials. 


In addition, United States mission members were entertained by 


the United States Ambassador, 


by members of his staff, 


by com- 


manding officers of the United States Army, Air Force, and Nav y on 
the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission and by members 


of the American community resident in Rio de Janeiro. 


Mission 


members were able to meet many of the heads of American private 
enterprises operating in Rio de Janeiro. 


D. REPRESENTATION AT INAUGURATION 


The following were represented at the inauguration: 


86532—51——_2 


Holy See Haiti 
Cuba France 
Belgium Netherlands 
Italy Poland 
Peru Guatemala 
Lebanon Syria 
| Spain Colombia 
Mexico Portugal 
Great Britain Paraguay 
| Denmark Dominican Republic 
| Argentina Nicaragua 
i Chile Finland 
Yugoslavia Ecuador 
' Union of South Africa Bolivia 
Canada Czechoslovakia 
Uruguay Greece 
United States of America Panama 
Sweden Federal Republic of Germany 
Venezuela Israel 
Iran El Salvador 
Turkey Honduras 
China Switzerland 
Latvia India 
Australia Ethiopia 
Austria Egypt 
Norway 
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Il. GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON BRAZIL 
A. FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Brazil is a Federal Republic. Its constitution, promulgated in 
September 1946, resembles that of the United States in many ways 
including the separation of the legislative, executive, and ‘judicial 
powers. Although the Brazilian States have reserved powers, in 
actual practice the powers of the Federal Government are more 
extensive than in the United States. President Getulio Vargas, 
inaugurated on January 31, 1951, for a 5-year term, was Brazil’s 
Chief Executive from 1930 to 1945. 


B. GEOGRAPHY AND ECONOMY 


. Area and boundaries.—Brazil has an area of approximately 
3.288, 000 square miles, which is larger than that of continental 
United States. It includes nearly one-half of the total land mass of 
South America and has an Atlantic coast line of 4,578 miles. Brazil is 
bounded on the north by the Guianas, Venezuela, and Colombia; on 
the west by Peru and Bolivia; on the southwest and south by Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Uruguay; and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Topography—The varied topography of Brazil includes lowlands, 
plateaus, and three mountain ranges: the maritime, the central, and 
the Guiana ranges. Although Mount Bandeira of the coastal range 
reaches 9,462 feet in altitude, only 3 percent of the total area lies 
above the 3,000-foot level. About 40 percent of Brazil is made up of 
lowlands with an altitude of less than 650 feet. The plateau or high- 
land regions account for the remainder. There are three broad 
geographic areas—the torrid Amazon Basin in the north, the semiarid 
northeast, and the central and southern coastal uplands. A coastal 
zone composed of lowlands stretches from the north of the State of 
Piaui to the Uruguayan border. This coastal plain of varying width 
has been of primary importance throughout Brazilian history. The 
oa ipal rivers of Brazil are the Amazon and its tributaries, the 

Sao Francisco in the northeast, and the Parana in the south. 

Climate.—Brazil, measuring nearly 2,700 miles from north to 
sont and from east to west at its broadest points, extends from the 
humid tropics in the north to the temperate zone in the south with 
about 93 percent of the total land area lying in the tropical zone. The 
torrid Amazonian region has an average rainfall of 79 inches per year 
with an average mean temperature of 79° F. The northeastern section 
of Brazil is subject to severe droughts, although the rainfall may 
average as high as 58 inches annually. This region has an average 
mean temperature of 78° F. The most productive and most fertile 
section of present-day Brazil is the central and southern uplands. 
It has less than one-fifth of the total area but about 60 percent of the 
total population. The average annual rainfall is 51 inches and the 
average mean temperature is 68° F. 

4. Population and social structure —In 1890 the population of Brazil 
was some 14.3 million; in 1940, 41.2 million. Estimates, based on 
preliminary reports of the 1950 census, indicate that the Brazilian 
population is now over 50 million and that the population density is 
about 16 persons per square mile, A birth rate estimated at 45 per 
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thousand in the late 1930’s has been the major factor in nearly tripling 
the population between 1890 and 1950. The annual death rate is 
about 25 per thousand. 

The colonial pattern of settlement along the coast still predominates, 
with three-quarters of the people living within 100 miles of the sea. 
The greatest concentration of population is in the southeast and much 
of the interior remains sparsely inhabited. Rio de Janeiro has passed 
the 2,000,000 mark and Séo Paulo is rapidly approaching that figure. 
Both are thoroughly modern, rapidly expanding metropolises. 

Although about one-half of the population is of European origin, 
in 1940 only 3.4 percent were foreign-born as compared with 8.8 percent 
in the United States. The Portuguese stock predominates in a popu- 
lation augmented by immigrants from Italy, Portugal, Spain, Ger- 
many, and other European countries. There are an estimated 400,000 
native Indians and about 200,000 people of Japanese origin. 

The development of a middle class of artisans, professionals, small- 
business men, small-land owners, and white-collar workers is a com- 
paratively recent and very important trend in Brazilian society. This 
growing middle class is most numerous in southern Brazil, where the 
standard of living has been noticeably improved in recent years despite 
the persistence of unfavorable conditions in both urban and rural 
areas. A relatively high degree of racial tolerance combined with 
homogeneity in language (Portuguese) and religion (Roman Catholic) 
has produced a high degree of national solidarity in one of the most 
complex societies of the Western Hemisphere. 

5. Bases of the national economy.—Sugar, gold, and coffee have, in 
turn, dominated the Brazilian economy since the early colonial period. 
Attempts to break the hegemony of coffee were initiated early in the 
present century and have been intensified since 1930. Industrializa- 
tion and diversification of agriculture have received support and 
direction from the National Government. Integration of the national 
economy, however, has been complicated by the wide divergence in 
the economic problems of Brazil’s varying regions and by geographic 
barriers. 

About three-fourths of the economically active population of Brazil 
are engaged in agriculture and livestock breeding. According to the 
census of 1940 some 44.5 million acres were under cultivation, 217.5 
million acres were being used as pasture land, and about one-half of 
the total land area was still covered with forests. The principal cul- 
tivated crops are coffee, corn, rice, sugarcane, cotton, beans, cacao, 
mandioca, fruits, and wheat. Coffee, the chief export product, still 
furnishes a high percentage of Brazil’s foreign exchange despite cur- 
tailment of its production since 1930. In the decade 1924-33 coffee 
accounted for about 70 percent of the total value of Brazilian exports 
in contrast to 45 percent in 1938 and an average of 35 percent in the 
period 1945-47. Cotton and cacao rank next to coffee in the list of 
exports which also includes forestry products, vegetable oils and 
waxes, maté, fruits, hides, and skins. Stockraising, Brazil’s most 
widely spread industry, expanded rapidly after the outbreak of 
World War I. The country now supports an estimated 90 million 
head of cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs. In 1940 exports of canned and 
frozen meat totaled 158,580 metric tons and accounted for 10 percent 
of the value of all exports. Since then, however, meat exports have 
declined due, in part, to increased domestic consumption. 
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Wasteful, traditional agricultural and stock-breeding practices, lack 
of deep, fertile soils, recurrent droughts in the northeast, inadequate 
transportation and preservation facilities, and a domestic market re- 
stricted by a per capita national income estimated at from $125 to 
$165 are some of the handicaps to be overcome in expanding Brazilian 
production of foodstuffs for the domestic and foreign markets. 

Brazilian industrialization was hastened by the sharp reduction of 
imports during World Wars I and II. During World War II produc- 
tion of textiles, iron and steel, cement, chemicals, furniture, processed 
foods, leather, glass, and paper was substantially increased. The 
value of manufactured goods in 1946 (excluding the power and light 
industry) was estimated at $1.4 billion, or nearly equal to the value 
of agricultural and livestock production for that year. In 1950 man- 
ufacturing accounted for about one-fifth of the national income, and 
Brazil was the leading industrial nation of Latin America. 

Although factories are located in all sections of Brazil they are 
most heavily concentrated in the south-central States. The State of 
Sao Paulo is responsible for 43 percent of the total value of industrial 
production, with the Federal district and the States of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Minas Gerais, and Rio de Janeiro producing 19, 10, 7, and 5 per- 
cent, respectively. The most notable industrial development in re- 
cent years has been the establishment of an iron and steel industry. 
In 1948 Brazil was the leading Latin American steel producer, with a 
total of 480,000 tons of ingots and castings. When the new Volta 
Redonda steel plant, financed by United States-Brazilian capital, 
reaches capacity production of 450,000 tons annually (estimated some- 
time after 1954), it is expected that Brazil will be largely self-sufficient 
in steel production. 

Brazil’s mineral resources include what may be the world’s largest 
reserves of high-grade iron ore and manganese. World Wars I and II 
stimulated the exploitation of these and other minerals, including 
quartz crystals, tungsten, chromite, industrial diamonds, barite, and 
beryllium. Exports of mineral raw materials, including a few semi- 
manufactures, reached $41 miilion in 1943 before declining to about 
$20 million in 1946. In the past Brazil has been the leading producer 
of gold and diamonds, which in value of production are now third and 
fourth, respectively, behind coal and quartz crystals. Coal for the 
domestic market accounts for about one-fourth of the annual value of 
mineral production estimated at between $50 million and $60 million 
for recent years. The low grade and inaccessibility of Brazil’s coal 
deposits, however, make importation of high-grade coal necessary. 
Brazil is also deficient in proven petroleum reserves, sulfur, copper, 
lead, and zine. Inadequate fuel supplies have given electric power its 
particular importance in the Brazilian economy. The country’s enor- 
mous water-power resources, which are ranked sixth among the na- 
tions of the world, are being developed to expand electric-power facili- 
ties. Seventy-five percent of the entire installed electric capacity is 
in the States of Sdo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Another 11 percent 
is in the neighboring State of Minas Gerais, which is also the source of 
many of Brazil’s strategic minerals. 

6. Transportation and communications—A recent survey credits 
Brazil with 21,890 miles of railway lines of varying gages, 70 percent 
of which are located in the six southeastern States. About 90 percent 
of the total railroad mileage is within 300 miles of the coast and is 
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concentrated to serve Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos. Brazil- 
ian highways follow a similar pattern of concentration. Of a total 
mileage of about 160,000 there are perhaps 2,000 miles of paved high- 
ways and some 38,000 miles of reported all-weather surfaced roads. 
Difficulties of terrain and climate, tremendous distances, and sparse 
population in the interior have limited railroad and highway construc- 
tion in Brazil. Despite their obvious inadequacies, in 1946 the Brazil- 
ian railroads and highways handled 43,394,000 and 4,000,000 metric 
tons of freight, respectively. 

The Atlantic Ocean has long been Brazil’s coastal highway, but in 
1946 only about 7 percent of the total national freight movement was 
carried by coastal shipping. Less than 2 percent of that total moved 
on the nation’s navigable river system variously estimated at as high 
as 25 thousand miles in length. ‘Two ports, Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 
handle 85 percent of Brazilian imports and 56 percent of the exports. 
Santos, the port for Sao Paulo and the world’s greatest coffee exporter, 
leads in exports. Rio de Janeiro is most important in receiving 
Brazil’s import trade. 

The most notable recent development in Brazilian transportation 
has been the expansion of air traffic. In 1940, airlines flew 3.3 million 
miles and 25.9 million passenger-miles in Brazil. In 1947 these figures 
had risen to 26 million miles and 326 million passenger-miles, and by 
1950 Brazil was one of the world’s leaders in volume of air traffic. 
Domestic- and foreign-owned airlines link widely separated sections of 
Brazil with each other and with the outside world. ‘Two North Ameri- 
can airlines, Pan American and Braniff, provide excellent air connec- 
tions with the rest of Latin America and the United States. 

Brazil has ample international cable, radiotelegraphic, and radio- 
telephonic facilities. Domestic telephone service is reported satisfac- 
tory in the southeastern States and the national telegraph system is 
being improved. Emperor Pedro II introduced the telephone in 
Rio de Janeiro after meeting Alexander Graham Bel! at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. In early 1947 Brazil had 


439,500 telephones of which Rio de Janeiro had 159,968 and Sao Paulo 


88,586. More than 90 percent of the telephones are operated by 
private companies, most of which are foreign-owned. Radiobroad- 
casting is expanding with over 1 Stations and about 1.5 million 
receiving sets. Within the past year, television was introduced and 
stations have been established in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


Il. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A. HISTORICAL 


Friendly relations between the United States and Brazil have a Jong 
record of popular support in both countries. The widely known and 
respected Brazilian Emperor, Dom Pedro IT, visited the United States 
in the post-Civil War period. His visits and travels within our 
country promoted a friendly interest in Brazil and did much to draw 
the peoples of the two nations more closely together. Joaquim 
Nabuco and the Baron of Rio Branco are among the more prominent 
Brazilian diplomatic figures who have devoted much time and effort 
to the maintenance cf harmonious relations with the United States. 
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The two countries are the largest in size and population in their 
respective halves of the hemisphere and have generally compatible 
ideologies and aims. Brazil has cooperated effectively with the 
United States in the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States. Both countries have sought to settle inter-American problems 
within the family of American nations and have consistently supported 
arbitration of international disputes. 

In world, as in hemispheric affairs, the United States and Brazil 
have usually maintained similar positions and attitudes. They were 
allies in World Wars I and II and are cooperating closely in the face of 
Communist aggression. 


B. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


The complementary economies of the United States and Brazil 
have fostered the exchange of imports and exports between the two 
countries. During the last three-quarters of a century the United 
States has been the chief purchaser of Brazilian exports, including 
coffee (55 percent of Brazilian coffee exports in 1938), cacao, forestry 
products, hides, vegetable oils, and waxes and minerals. During 
World War I the United States became the chief supplier of Brazilian 
imports and has generally maintained that position. In 1944 over 
61 percent of the total value of Brazilian imports came from this 
country. That percentage declined in 1945 to 55 percent but rose to 
58 percent in 1946 and 61.3 percent in 1947. Machinery, motor 
vehicles and parts, railway locomotives and cars, ships, iron and steel 
products, and industrial chemicals make up the bulk of Brazilian 
imports from the United States. Brazilian supplies of industrial 
diamonds, manganese, beryllium, chromite, tungsten, quartz-crystals, 
mica, and other strategic minerals made valuable contributions to the 
armament programs of the United States in World WarslandIl. As 
the United States girds to repel a new aggressor, Brazil is once more 
furnishing the strategic minerals and foodstuffs to speed our, pre- 
paredness program. 


C. CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


The USIE (United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Program) is only one of many activities and influences, official and 
unofficial, working toward the objective of helping to maintain and 
strengthen the traditional friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. American educational foundations, press associations, re- 
ligious groups, American motion-picture companies, and business 
concerns all contribute in one way or another to the “full and fair 
picture of the American way of life.” 

The USLE program operates in Brazil under friendly auspices. 
There is no censorship of the press or radio; censorship of our educa- 
tional films is a formality. Many phases of the film and educational 
exchange programs receive the active cooperation of the Federal and 
State Governments of Brazil. 

The program is conducted from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro and 
eight consular offices, utilizing in various degrees the media of press, 
radio, motion pictures, direct assistance to eight cultural centers 
and their libraries. 
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1. Press and publications.—There has been a steady increase in the 
volume of USIS press material distributed and published in Brazil. 
As of November 30, 1950, USIS (United States Information Service) 
press materials were being published by a total of 237 Brazilian news- 
papers. These materials included not only magazine reprints, 
Wireless Bulletin items and other material furnished by the Depart- 
ment of State, but also 11 newspaper columns written by the Embassy 
staff and placed in local newspapers through the efforts of the con- 
sulates. These columns deal with such widely varied matters as 
agriculture, economics, cultural affairs, and the international political 
scene. Eighty anti-communist articles were produced at the Em- 
bassy during the fiscal year of 1950. Over 2,000 articles were trans- 
lated into Portuguese and distributed during the same year. 

The Embassy has also undertaken the translation and publication 
of a number of pamphlets dealing with various phases of American 
life. 

2. Broadcasting —The Embassy’s 5-minute daily news commentary 
(60 percent of the scripts deal with anti-Communist subjects) draws 
an increasingly large fan mail. This program is broadcast through- 
out Brazil today by 190 radio stations and 232 loud-speakers. All 
stations, except five, broadcast the commentary on free time, and 
advertise it at their own expense. 

3. Films.—The USIS motion-picture operation has been highly 
successful in Brazil. For the masses of that country this operation 
is a tremendous attraction; in some hamlets USIS furnishes the only 
motion pictures the inhabitants have ever seen. Ard among the 
literate classes, USIS motion pictures are also popular, showings 
ranging from the Presidential Palace to small groups in the school- 
house at some obscure village of the interior. The film program, we 
have been informed, is reaching about 5,000,000 persons throughout 
Brazil, including large numbers of factory and agricultural workers. 

4. Cultural centers— There are today eight Brazil-United States 
cultural centers assisted in various degrees by our Government. The 
membership of these centers includes university and high-school] stu- 
dents, professional men, and white-collar workers. Businessmen and 
Government officials are also reached by them. They maintain 
libraries of American books; arrange lectures, exhibits, film showings, 
social gatherings, and concerts; facilitate contact between Brazilians 
and visiting Americans; serve as centers of information concerning 
the United States; process candidates for scholarships in American 
universities; and operate courses in the English language, and Ameri- 
can civilization for adults. More than 19,000 Brazilians enrolled in 
these courses during the fiscal year 1950. 

These centers are all cooperative enterprises; the keen interest in 
them, and their strong influence in the various communities, are 
evidence of their high degree of effectiveness. 

5. Book distribution——Books and pamphlets are distributed to 
schools, Government agencies (for redistribution), and to the general 
public, providing information on almost every phase of American 
life and reaching all levels of Brazilian society from high-school stu- 
dents to eminent scholars. 

6. Photo exhibits, picture posters, filmstrips.—Photo exhibits are 
organized by both the Embassy and the consulates on phases of Ameri- 
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can life, such as highways, journalism, youth-talent exhibits, housing, 
music appreciation, and similar subjects. These exhibits have been 
very popular and offer a good opportunity to dispel wrong impressions 
on the United States and the American people. 

. Exchange of persons.—This is an active and highly beneficial 
sean program. Brazilian professors, specialists, and students 
who visit the United States become collaborators in the USIE pro- 
gram of making our country better understood and of promoting 
close cooperation between our two countries. In 1950 fiscal year, 22 
Tareas were recipients of scholarships or in-service training grants. 

Activities of Brazilian Government.—The Government of Brazil 
Nas maintained for several years a valuable mformation center in 
New York City which provides much- needed data concerning Brazil 
to the citizens of this country. This service is, of course, supple- 
mented by the Brazilian Embassy at Washington, the Brazilian con- 
sulate at various American cities, and the Pan American Union at 
Washington. 


D. INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


1. The Servigo.—Some of Brazil’s most serious problems originate in 
or are intensified by inadequate educational and health and sanitation 
facilities. The United States, through the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs (IIAA) and its predecessor in the educational field, the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc., has provided funds and 
trained personnel for joint United States-Brazilian programs aimed at 
improving these facilities. To administer these programs a servigo or 
bureau is organized within the appropriate ministry of the host 
Government to direct the cooperative program. Both Governments 
contribute personnel and funds to this bureau, which is an integral 
part of the host Government. Executive functions are jointly 
exercised by an official of the Brazilian Ministry and by the Chief of 
the Institute field party of American technicians. All work under- 
taken must be approved by the United States representative and by 
the appropriate Brazilian official and must be embodied in a written 
agreement. The host Government and the Institute thus retain 
joint control over selection of projects, appointments of personnel, 
expenditures and other important operating details. 

2. Extension of education programs.—The ILAA has operated two 
cooperative educational programs in Brazil. A vocational agri- 
cultural-education agreement was signed on October 25, 1945, and 
terminated on June 30, 1948, at the request of the United States. 
Brazil has requested its extension, and a rural education program is 
now under consideration for initiation in 1951-52. The vocational 
industrial educational agreement signed on January 3, 1946, has been 
extended three times, most recently in 1950 for 5 years. 

3. Vocational industrial program.—The cooperative vocational 
industrial program in Brazil is directed by the Comissdo Brasileiro- 
Americana de Educagéo Industrial (CBAI), an integral part of the 
Ministry of Education and Health. CBAI’s Brazilian and American 
specialists have concentrated their efforts in the 23 Federal industrial 
schools and in some of the 68 State industrial schools. Their activities 
include revising the curriculum to conform with actual industrial 
needs; advising on revision of shop equipment and lay-out and on 
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safety; improving school administration; conducting a systematic 
series of in-service training activities for industrial teachers in all 
parts of Brazil, on modern teaching methods, job analyses,’ industrial 
surveys, and student guidance. Instructional materials in Portuguese 
developed and distributed by CBAI include translations of American 
materials. Brazilian teachers and administrators of industrial schools 
have received training in the United States both in on-the-job training 
in trades and in courses in American educational institutions. In 
May 1951, 19 Brazilians were in training in the United States, making 
a total of 99 sent here thus far. 

The personnel on the staff of CBAI numbered 61 in 1950, including 
11 ph The servigo had approximately $478,400 in financial 
resources for the fiscal year 1951, including an ITAA contribution of 
$100,000. 

4. Health and sanitation.—Under the Brazil-United States agree- 
ment of July 17, 1942, a cooperative health and sanitation program 
was also inaugurated. The ITAA and the Ministry of Education 
and Health have cooperated through the Servigo Especial de Saide 
Piblica (SESP) with the objectives of controlling major diseases and 
alleviating conditions responsible for low levels of health in Brazil. 

Personnel who now carry out the cooperative health and sanita- 
tion program in Brazil number about 1,250 and include doctors, 
nurses, engineers, technicians, and laborers. The total number 
varies depending upon the work requirements of the various types of 
activity. Of the 1,250 employees, only 15 are North Americans, all 
from technical or professional groups. 

In 1950 the contribution of the Brazilian Government to this 
cooperative health undertaking was $5,812,502.84, while that of the 
United States Government was $550,000. The United States con- 
tribution includes salaries of American technical personnel as well as 
funds for cooperative projects. 

The cooperative health and sanitation program in Brazil is the 
most extensive operation on which the Institute is engaged in any 
of the Latin-American countries. It is centered principally in the 
Amazon and Rio Doce Valleys, and in the States of Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and Paraiba. Recently the program has been expanded to 
include the Séo Francisco Valley. This valley is of major importance 
in Brazil as it is contemplated that many hydroelectric plants will be 
installed and large irrigation systems built in it. 

Major current activities of the cooperative bealtb and sanitation 
program include the following: 

(a) Operation of 38 health centers, 5 hospitals, and 2 central 
laboratories in the major areas mentioned above. 

(b) Construction of 4 water-supply systems, 2 sewerage sys- 
tems, 3 health centers, 3 50-bed hospitals, and 7 combined 
health center and 25-bed hospital units. 

(c) Privy construction in rural areas and in unsewered urban 
areas. 

(d) Country-wide health-education program, which includes 
preparation of many types of material and dissemination by 
means of press, radio, lectures, posters, formal courses for school 
teachers, and individual instruction at bealth centers. 

(e) Malaria-control activities in the Amazon and Rio Doce 
Valleys and in other malarious regions. 
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(f) Studies in the Amazon and Rio Doce Valleys relating to 
the incidence and control of intestinal diseases, filariasis, yaws, 
schistosomiasis, and other prevalent diseases. 

(g) Providing assistance to improve nursing education, both 
eee health and hospital, in the States of Séo Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, and improvement in nursing service in the areas 
where other health and sanitation activities are being carried 
out. 

(h) Cooperation with the National Leprosy Service by train- 
ing needed personnel and supplying some of the necessary equip- 
ment in its dispensaries. 

(i) Training of (a) Brazilian professional health personnel 
rdgetcte: sanitary engineers, nurses) in the United States through 
fellowsbips and travel grants and (6) both professional and smb- 
professional personnel locally through in-service training and 
formal courses. 


E. THE POINT IV PROGRAM 


On December 19, 1950, the Governments of Brazil and the United 
States concluded a general agreement for technical cooperation under 
the point IV program and a subsidiary agreement establishing a 
Joint Commission for Economic Dev clopment to assist Brazil i 
planning and carrying out an extensive program of economic davelip- 
ment. 

The conclusion of a point IV agreement with Brazil served to em- 
phasize the long history of mutually fruitful collaboration between the 
two countries in the field of technical assistance and scientific progress, 

The Department of Agriculture has cooperated with the Brazilians 
in many ways. A cooperative project worthy of note, which is being 
substantially expanded with point IV funds is Fazenda Ipanema 
(Ipanema Farm), owned by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture and 
located in the State of Sao Paulo. An American technician from the 
Department of Agriculture has directed its operation since 1948 as a 
national training center in rural engineering, with emphasis on the 
operation, maintenance, and repair of farm machinery. The project 
also serves as a demonstration farm for selected students and tech- 
nicians. The Department of the Interior, through the United States 

Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, has worked closely with 
the Brazilians. The contributions of its technicians to the knowledge 
of Brazil’s resources and to their exploitation have plaved an important 
role in Brazil’s development and in its ability to supply the free 
world with much needed strategic materials. The Children’s Health 
Bureau is another agency of the American Government which has 
done excellent work in Brazil. Under the Joint Commission for 
Economic Development these and other similar activities will be 
coordinated and expanded. 

The Joint Commission, to be composed of a Brazilian and an Ameri- 
can member a ag ee by their respective governments, is to be 
located in Rio de Janeiro. Its primary duty will be to study the 
development needs of Brazil and to recommend action to be taken by 
the two governments. The two members of the Jomt Commission, 
aided by their advisers in the fields of transportation, power develop- 
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ment, food and agriculture, minerals development, and economics and 
finance, will make recommendations for immediate development and 
improvement in specific fields vital to Brazil’s goal of a balanced 
economy, greater production, expanded trade, saat a higher standard 
of living. The Commission will recommend what technical assistance 
is needed on specific projects and will advise on opportunities for 
utilizing foreign and domestic technical knowledge, skills, and invest- 
ments in furthering Brazil’s economic development. 

Brazil’s proposed program to speed the country’s economic and 
industrial development, with the assistance of the Joint Commission, 
will be based upon cooperation between Government and private 
interests, with the maximum use of Brazilian resources and greater 
employment of private enterprise, both foreign and domestic. When 
necessary, private engineering or specialist firms may be contracted 
to make technical reports on projects for the use of the Joint Com- 
mission. Projects of chief importance to the economic expansion of 
Brazil will be studied and analyzed by the Commission staffs and the 
two Commission members and, upon completion of such studies, the 
Joint Commission will make recommendations regarding appropriate 
measures and policies which should be followed by the two Govern- 
ments to assure successful execution of those projects considered 
meritorious and of high priority 

To insure the successful execution of a project approved by the 
Brazilian Government and the Joint Commission, the latter will 
attempt to facilitate the acquisition and delivery of foreign materials 
and equipment needed to carry it out. In cases where foreign loans 
are required for the execution of projects in Brazil which it recom 
mends, the Joint Commission may also assist by maintaining contact 
with lending institutions and helping the Brazilian Government 
prepare carefully drawn up loan proposals. The Joint Commission 
itself will not provide capital for investment purposes. Such capital 
will be sought from private sources and institutions, such as the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Aside from work on specific projects, the Joint Commission will 
examine general policies and legal measures which may be desirable 
to promote economic development or necessary for the removal of 
existing hindrances. The Joint Commission will also study oppor- 
tunities for utilizing technical knowledge, skills, and investments 
which might contribute to the materialization of certain specific 
projects. It will coordinate and assist in planning bilateral technical 
cooperation projects of Brazil and the United States and will be 
responsible for relating these bilateral projects with those projects 
which are being conducted by the United Nations and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


F. ARMED SERVICES COOPERATION 


The Armed Forces of Brazil and the United States were brought 
into clese cooperation by World Wars I and II. Their relations 
have been excellent. There are eight agencies which provide oppor- 
tunities for strengthening United States-Brazilian military friend- 
ship—four in Washington and four in Rio de Janeiro. 
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1. Agencies in Washington.—These include— 

(a) The Inter-American Defense Board established in 1942 and 
given permanency by Resolution 34 of the Bogota Conference of 
April 1948. Its purpose is to study and recommend measures 
necessary for closer collaboration in defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(6) The Joint Brazil-United States Defense Commission com- 
posed of delegates from the three services of each country. It 
dates from May 1942, when the two nations agreed to its estab- 
lishment to make plans for the mutual defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(c) The Brazilian Purchasing Commission, made up of repre- 
sentatives from the Brazilian Army, Navy, and Air Force for 
the purpose of securing military supplies in this country. Most 
of Brazil’s military equipment is procured from the United 
States. 

(d) Army, Navy, and Air attachés of the Brazilian Embassy 
who maintain close relations with the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

2. Agencies in Rio de Janeiro.—In Rio de Janeiro the four agencies 
for U — States-Brazilian military cooperation are— 

The Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission, which 
is the Brazilian counterpart of the Defense Commission in Wash- 
ington. 

(6) The Military, Naval, and Air attachés of the United States 
Embassy, whose duties provide opportunities for close, friendly 
nian with the Brazihan armed services. 

The United States Military Mission to Brazil, which has 
saseuuniaiies from the three services. The mission aids Bra- 
zilian military authorities in organizing the educational curricu- 
lum and military practices of the Brazilian National War College 
to correspond to the methods used in the United States. 

(d) The United States Naval Mission to Brazil, which was 
established in 1922. With the exception of the years 1931-36, 
it has been functioning ever since and has greatly strengthened 
relations between the naval authorities of the two countries. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The members of the United States special mission were delighted 
with the excellent opportunity afforded to them on this occasion to 
observe at first hand the fine work being done by the United States 
diplomatic mission in Brazil, particularly the work of our able Am- 
bassador, the Honorable Herschel V. Johnson. 

The undersigned Members of Congress as well as the other visiting 
members of the special mission were most favorably impressed with 
the way in which Ambassador Johnson and his entire staff have 
succeeded in winning the confidence and respect of the Brizilian 
Government and people. The detailed praise heard from Brazilians 
and resident United States citizens is an excellent index of the posi- 
tion achieved by these United States diplomatic officers. The 
courtesy and attention shown by them to the special visitors was 
unfailing. 
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Although the Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, was unable to take part in the 
United States special mission, we wish to commend him for his valu- 
able assistance and support. We also wish to take this occasion to 
commend him for his splendid contribution to the excellent relations 
which exist between the United States and Brazil and for his pro- 
found understanding of inter-American affairs in general. 

A word should also be said for the splendid cooperation and assist- 
ance rendered to us by the officers on the Brazilian desk and in the 
Division of Research for American Republics, Department of State. 

The deep-seated democratic spirit of the Brazilian people and the 
industrial, agricultural, and economic development of the country im- 
pressed us deeply. Brazil’s consciousness of the leading role which it 
is called upon to play in the international community and its readiness 
and ability to meet its obligations were immediately apparent. 

We were much impressed also by the close and harmonious relations 
among the armed forces of Brazil and of the United States and by the 
close and mutually fruitful technical cooperation which has long 
been a feature of Brazil-American relations. The close collaboration 
in cultural and educational fields and in the development of an out- 
standing health and sanitation program is a living tribute to the 
two peoples. The continuation and expansion of this cooperation 
will undoubtedly go far in continuing and constantly increasing the 
strength of the ties which bind Brazil and the United States together. 

We wish to acknowledge herein and to express our most sincere 
gratitude for the many courtesies extended to us by the Government 
and people of Brazil and by those diplomatic officers of the United 
States Government who speeded us on our way to and from Rio de 
Janeiro and who worked so well and so intently in our behalf during 
our stay in that beautiful city. The brilliance and dignity of the 
inaugural ceremonies were proof of the dominant civic spirit of the 
Brazilian people and of the esteem in which they are held by the people 


and governments of the many nations which participated in the 
~ snauguration. 


THomas S. Gorpon. 
Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD. 








APPENDIX 





I, SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC AT 


DINNER IN HIS HONOR, FEBRUARY 2, BY CHIEFS OF SPECIAL 
MISSIONS 


Your Excellencies, the members of special missions, you have come to Brazil 
and you have brought the Brazilian people your greetings in a particularly signifi- 
cant moment, when a new Chief Executive takes office at the head of the Govern- 
ment. You were able, therefore, to observe our people under two different lights: 
both in the effervescence of their civic enthusiasm, and in the orderly rhythm ot 
their daily labors. 

I am persuaded that you will carry to your governments, with our thanks for 
the honor which you have conferred upon us by your presence, the certainty that 
the countries that you represent will find us stanch friends who will be ready, 
now and forever, to cooperate in any task dedicated to the purpose of creating a 
closer understanding among men. 

The performance of government duties requires, in these troubled times, that 
strict attention be paid not only to home events, but also to those happening 
abroad; for the latter may easily find distant repercussion, and make their mark 
in the lives of all of us. 

It has been so in the past, and, more by token, it should be so in these days, when 
the world is hoping for means of ensuring peace, that supreme aspiration of all 
civilized peoples. 

The experiment of yesterday, in the shape of the League of Nations, did not 
achieve its desired ends, in spite of the endeavors of the great statesmen who gave 
their best efforts to the task. We are now renewing that experiment from a fresh 
starting point, and with the benefit of much bitter experience gathered in the ter- 
rible years from 1940 to 1945. In days gone by Brazil took its share in the attempt 
to rebuild world society on a new, peaceful, and orderly base; today we are again in 
the ranks of the United Nations, sharing their faith and trust in their ultimate 
victory in the new battle now being waged for the greater good of mankind. 

I believe, Your Excellencies, the members of special missions, that I could find 
no better way of expressing my thanks for the honor that your several govern- 
ments have conferred upon Brazil and upon its new President by being represented 
at these ceremonies that you have witnessed, than by requesting that you take 
back with you the assurance that the conduct of Brazil in the future will be 
modeled on the same lines on which we have ever patterned our international 
attitude: we will join our most decided efforts to those of all friendly nations, in 
the endeavor to lay down binding legal rules, establish trade agreements and 
patterns of joint action, capable of dispelling the cares and misgivings which now 
beset all men. 

It is in the hope that all evil omens may be swiftly dispelled, and that an era of 
world peace may come to us and enable us to carry out our several national pro- 
grams in the interest of our own peoples in a world untroubled by threats of war, 
that I now raise my glass to toast to the happiness of all here present now, of the 
peoples and governments whom you represent, of your own homes and loved.ones, 
of the heads of your respective states, and to the perpetual well-being of your 
beloved homelands. 
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Il. ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY JOAO NEVES DA FONTURA, MINIS- 
TER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL, AT 
THE INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE FOURTH MEETING OF CONSUL- 
TATION OF THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMER- 


ICAN STATES, AT CONSTITUTION HALL IN WASHINGTON, MARCH 
26, 1951 


Mr. President, almost 10 years ago, the city of Rio de Janeiro, stirred by the 
common peril, was the scene of the inaugural session of the last Consultative 
Meeting of the American Republics. The Second World War had just spread 
across the seas and the skies, reaching this great Republic by a premeditated, 
surprise attack. The holocaust had thus spread to our hemisphere, until then 
spared from its flames. In that memorable Assembly, the Americas faced up to 
the military and political crisis created by the totalitarian aggression. The 
great unifying force of pan-Americanism was gradually laying the foundations 
of our commonwealth of nations, thus implementing Bolivar’s ideal. At the 
impact of war, the instincts of self-preservation and defense brought about 
inevitable reactions in the continental body. The spirit of cooperation, though 
manifesting itself in varying degrees, prevailed throughout the countries of the 
New World. 

Unfortunately, however, the peace which followed the end of hostilities and 
the defeat of the enemy did not bear the expected fruit. History has recorded 
at various times serious divergencies among victors. It is, however, new and 
tragic to see one of the victors jeopardizing the common victory by means of an 
insatiable greed for conquest. 

The consolidation of peace was not achieved and the organization set up for its 
preservation is being compelled to fight today with every means possible in order 
to prevent the spreading of the conflict which now rages in the east. The 
world’s spiritual and political unity having been affected and universal security 
threatened, we, the American nations, return now to the point where we found 
ourselves in 1942, facing the same perils and uncertainties in regard to our desti- 
nies. Here we are today, at the invitation of the Government of this country, in 
order to draw up a course of action, according to the provisions of the Charter 
of Bogota, with the view to preserve peace and safeguard our sovereignties and to 
prt our efforts and resources under a system of defense against the risks of a new 
conflict. 

The political solidarity among the 21 American Republics has not undergone, 
in these troubled postwar years, the slightest alteration either in its integrity or 
its intensity. On the contrary, in 1947 we signed at Rio de Janeiro a Treaty for 
Mutual Assistance and in 1948 we voted in Colombia’s capital the Statute of the 
Nations of the Western Continent which embodied into the constitutional pro- 
" visions of the Charter of the American States the various precepts established 
during over half a century of active pan-Americanism. 

Consequently, there is no prior political question to be settled. We are pos- 
sessed now by the same feelings of fraternity, so often put to the test, and prompt- 
ed by the same democratic ideals which form the foundation of the continental 
system. 

But our presence in this assembly is necessary since the circumstances require 
that our Governments provide for continental security, including both military 
preparedness and the imperatives of economic cooperation. And here we are 
responding to a new kind of mobilization—the mobilization for peace. 

We feel that it is unnecessary to restate our allegiance to the United Nations 
as well as to reaffirm our belief in the continuity of the continental system accord- 
ing to the Charter of Bogoté. The deficiencies or errors which might exist in 
both neither render our sincere support less emphatic, nor lessen our firm determi- 
nation to honor the obligations undertaken for the cause of peace and collective 
security. 

We fought until the surrender of the enemy in 1945, spurred on by the belief 
that we were guaranteeing the freedom of the human individual which had been 
threatened by the doctrine and practice of the totalitarian state, and that we were 
also insuring to weak and strong nations alike the full enjoyment of political 
independence. 

Two opposing conceptions of life faced each other in the last war. Nowadays, 
the menace to the integrity of democracy is just as great, if not greater, because 
it wields postwar destitution as a powerful weapon for the overthrow of human 
values. The only military power which seized the spoils of war from the defeated, 
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which occupied territories to which it had no right, which imposed heavy repara- 
tions, is that same power which now holds up before the have-nots the promise of 
a forced redistribution of wealth, while, within its own borders, inscrutable shadows 
conceal the mode of life of its own people. Would it not be more natural to have 
the doors of the ‘‘Marxist paradise” flung open, so that other people of the world 
could learn and copy its pattern? 

With democracy and freedom again in danger, the free nations of the world 
will have to get together and strengthen themselves for the common defense or 
they will perish under the terror of a sinister imperialism. As in 1940, the Americas 
are called upon to take up the shield of their democratic conscience and mobilize 
their material resources against the machinations contrived in the dark. 

As was done in 1940, during the Second Consultative Meeting, there should be 
adopted joint and effective measures against any action whatsoever directed from 
abroad which is aimed at our national institutions. Propaganda hostile to our 
common ideals should be eradicated from the Americas. 

There must be started also a campaign against subversive ideologies and political 
parties which, though having the appearance of legitimate organizations, actually 
obey the dictates and orders of a supreme command, the control of which rests 
in the hands of foreign powers, sectarian organizations, or extra-continental 
groups. Democracy must not perish defenseless, indifferent to the blows leveled 
against its very essence. There can be no discrimination or differentiation possible 
between the enemy beaten yesterday and that which threatens today. Its tactical 
position may have changed, but its strategy is the same, if not more subtle, since 
the disciples of communism are openly proclaiming their allegiance to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, even in the case that their own homelands were 
engaged in war against that state. We are undoubtedly faced with a denial of 
the idea of nation, just as ecategoric as the denial of the idea of God. There 
exists an ostensive philosphy which, if it came to pass, would consecrate as a hero, 
Ephialtes, the Spartan traitor convicted of crime against his mother country, 
having delivered to the Persians the very lives of those who stood in defense of 
the Thermopylae Pass. 

The nations of our hemisphere must not fail in this assembly to demonstrate 
their attachment to the love of nation, as well as to the idea of freedom for the 
human person, and respect for spirituall iberties and the Christian way of life. 

Our peoples, more than a century ago, rose to fight for their independence and 
throw off the voke of their mother countries, at the cost of blood and sacrifice. 
The problem of emancipation of the people of the Americas seemed to have ended 
its historical process long ago. The names of Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, 
O’Higgins, José Bonifacio, Juarez, Toussaint L’Ouverture, José Marti, and so 
many others were already listed among that category of semigods who, according 
to the Portuguese writer, Camdes, ‘‘are freeing themselves from the law of death.’’ 

But the agenda of the Fourth Consultative Meeting is not made up of political 
and military subjects alone. We are also being called upon to establish on a 
concrete basis the rules of economic cooperation among the nations of the hemi- 
sphere. 

After an honest appraisal of the true condition of the majority of our countries, 
no one could refuse to admit that almost all of them have their economy weakened 
due to the wearing out and obsolescence of their transportation systems, lack of 
new equipment for their industries, stagnation as a result of shortages of motive 
power and fuel, lack of agricultural machinery needed to speed planting, increase 
crop yields and lower production costs. Since the last war the frightening growth 
of the scourge of paper-currency inflation strongly contributed to the setting in 
of two evils: deficitary public budgets and high cost of living. Our imports had 
noticeably decreased during the conflict while our exports of raw materials to this 
country and to the United Kingdom increased, particularly those of importance 
to the war industries. This surplus of exports was financed’ through huge and con- 
tinuous issues of the national currencies, which brought in their wake the disastrous 
consequences of such processes of monetary glut. 

It is true that, both here and elsewhere, our deposits in foreign exchange and 
gold were piling up, but it should be noted that even reserves in the hardest cur- 
rencies have undergone a virtual devaluation, as they have partly lost their 
domestic purchasing power. In consequence, almost all Latin-American countries 
found themselves, after the war, holding larger or smaller deposits in the banks of 
the United States and of Great Britain, but the holders of these credits were 
lacking almost everything. Their position could be compared to that of Pizarro 
who, when he asked the Incas for food, was served only gold, which does not feed, 

I am well aware that it had fallen to the lot of this great, noble Republic to 
become first the arsenal of the democracies, and later, their front-line defender on 
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land, in the skies, and on the seas throughout the world as a bulwark which insured 
final victory. However, due to force of circumstances, the needs of other nations 
in the shape of timely and substantial assistance, that is, in production goods, 
could not be met. This fact weakened our organic resistance and gave rise to the 
ee of the dissatisfaction of the masses owing to the pauperism in which they 
struggle. 

And poverty has always been, to individuals as well as to peoples, the worst 
of advisers. At a time when the threat of a third conflict is knocking at our 
doors and the emergency of a war is to be considered as an actual possibility, we 
are led to correct the mistakes of the last decade. A new inflationary trend for the 
majority of the American Republics, with the same origin and with the same 
characteristics, might prove fatal to almost all of them and would most probably 
expose them to the dangers of a serious social crisis. None of us fails to acknowl- 
edge, Mr. President, that your country is again in arms as the champion of the 
liberty of all peoples as well as of the human individual, and that your own 
resources are limited by nature. We all are ready, on our part, to bear our share 
of sacrifices, but we could not repeat past practices without ruining ourselves and 
with no benefit accruing to the world therefrom. Consequently, we must work 
out here a formula for mutual economic cooperation which could last beyond the 
emergency and provide for future reconstruction. By stimulating industrial 
development through technical and financial assistance, the standard of living 
of the inhabitants of the various parts of the Western Hemisphere could be 
elevated, creating an atmosphere favorable to work and for the welfare of all. 

In our world today, peoples as well as individuals are entitled to equal oppor- 
tunity, and much more so because the interdependence among nations is so close 
pov the poverty of a few may bear inevitable and dangerous repercussions in the 
others, 

In an assembly of such proportions and in such an atmosphere of proverbial 
fraternity, everyone of us should be frank and clear. This is the source of our 
strength, although we sometimes surprise unaware observers by the liveliness of 
our debates which are a fine sign of international democracy. Here neither ideas 
nor phrases are fettered by conventional precepts, much less by police terror. So 
are the Americas, which geography has separated into three regions, but to which 
their people have imparted the sense of one admirable unity. Nations different 
one from another, some better endowed than their neighbors, densely populated 
areas side by side with others more sparsely populated, enjoying varying degrees 
of wealth and four prevailing languages, they contribute to make pan-Americanism 
not an unrealistic sum of heterogenous quantities, but rather a principle, a com- 
mon sentiment, which has often found application in the political and military 
field, but which should be extended over the economic field in order to consolidate 
the union. 

But now, every piece is going to take its place on the chessboard. Others of 
our kindred are already there waiting for us, and in a spirit of cooperation we 
may win the game for peace, but a peace which should neither be red nor of any 
other doubtful color. It should be nothing but peace, which is a moral category 
of fraternity among peoples—peace for work, peace for material progress, and 
for moral improvement. 

It was right here, Mr. President, and Honorable Chancelors, that Bolivar’s 
dream, which had almost faded through the years, took again, in 1889, the course 
the liberator had dreamed of. The members of the Convention of those days 
dealt with nearly every question. Looking back over the files it is worth-while 
to behold, as a forecast for the future and a norm for common action, the remark- 
able words written by Secretary of State Blaine which seem well-fitted to the 
year 1951. 

“(The delegates) can show to the world an honorable, peaceful conference of 
17 independent American powers, in which all shall meet together on terms of 
absolute equality; a conference in which there can be no attempt to coerce a 
single delegate against his own conception of the interests of his nation; a con- 
ference which will permit no secret understanding on any subject, but will frankly 
publish to the world all its conclusions; a conference which will tolerate no spirit of 
conquest, but will aim to cultivate an American sympathy as broad as both 
continents; a conference which will form no selfish alliance against the older 
nations from which we are proud to claim inheritance—a conference, in fine, 
which will seek nothing, propose nothing, endure nothing that is not, in the 
general sense of all the delegates, timely and wise and peaceful.” 

Let God inspire us so that the Fourth Consultative Meeting may materially 
as well as spiritually fit into this frame in all its aspects. 
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[From United Wations Bulletin, June 1, 1951] 


Ill. TRIBUTE BY UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO THE 
LATE JUDGE AZEVEDO 


Judge José Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, of the International Court of 
Justice, died at The Hague on May 7. The Brazilian jurist, who was 57 years 
old, had been ill since last year. 

One of his country’s most eminent lawyers, Dr. Azevedo received his doctor of 
laws degree when he was 20. He became professor of civil law at the University 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, in 1932. Two years later, he was appointed dean of 
the law faculty and, subsequently, vice rector of the university. 

In 1938, Dr. Azevedo was elected president of the Law Bar Order of Rio de 
Janeiro and president of the Institute of Advocates of Brazil. The Government 
appointed him a member of the commission to revise the Brazilian Civil Code in 
1940 and, in 1942, designated him a judge of the Supreme Court of Brazil. He 
was elected to the International Court of Justice in 1946. 

Judge Azevedo was one of the founders of the Inter-American Bar Association 
and member of several Brazilian and foreign legal associations. Among his many 
books are Fraude contre Acreedores (1920); Derecho Moral del Escritor (1930); 
and Valor de Transcripcién (1942). 

At its meeting on May 18, the General Assembly observed his death by standing 
during a minute of silence. Several representatives paid tribute to the late judge 
in the names of their countries. 


“LOSS DOUBLY GREAT” 


“The grief of Brazil,” said Francis Lacoste, of France, “‘is the grief of all Latin 
America which has given to the world its magnificent school of jurists. As far as 
my country, France, is concerned, it is a cruel loss which we feel with all the depth 
of feeling that friendship can dictate.” 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, characterized the loss suffered by the United 
Nations as doubly great—‘we have lost both a great man and a pillar of one of 
the basic ideas and concepts of the United Nations, namely, the rule of law in 
international relations.” 

Speaking on behalf of a neighbor Latin American state, Eliseo Arango, of 
Colombia, expressed sincere sympathy to the Brazilian people and Government, 
and to the Brazilian delegation: 

“From the day the University of Rio de Janeiro gave Judge Azevedo his diploma 
to the day of his death his career has been one of the most brilliant among the 
men of this hemisphere,” said Mr. Arango. “His personality acquires greater 
stature, his name crosses frontiers and boundaries, and his ideas in law are praised 
by men of different races, languages, and political and social systems as a judge in 
the International Court of Justice.” Enrique Fabregat, of Uruguay, joined in 
this tribute, describing the late judge as a great Brazilian, a great American, and 
a man who “understood law, in its correct perspective in the heart of man.’ 

Thanks on behalf of his Government and of the Azevedo family were expressed 
by Jofio Carlos Muniz, of Brazil. Judge Azevedo’s judgments, both nationally 
and internationally, constantly tried to depart from the abstractness of law to 
consider human requirements, said Mr. Muniz; his influence would long be felt 
in the legal institutions of Brazil and the jurisprudence of the International Court. 


IV. BASIC POINT IV AGREEMENT 


Rio pE JANEIRO, December 19, 1950. 
His Excellency Dr. Raut FERNANDES, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Exce.uency: I have the honor to advise Your Excellency that the Government 
of the United States of America, moved by a desire to promote the interchange of 
technical knowledge between the United States of America and Brazil and to 
cooperate in related activities designed to contribute to the balanced and inte- 
grated development of the economic resources and productive capacities of Brazil, 
agrees on the following points: 

(1) The Governments of the United States of America and Brazil resolve to 
cooperate with each other in the interchange of technical knowledge and skills 
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and in related activities designed to contribute to the balanced and integrated 
development of the economic resources and productive capacities of Brazil. 
Particular technical cooperation programs and projects will be carried out pur- 
suant to the provisions of such separate written agreements or understandings 
as may later be reached by the duly designated representatives of Brazil and the 
Technical Cooperation Administration or other duly designated representatives 
of the United States of America, or by other persons, agencies, or organizations 
designated by the Governments. 

(2) The Government of Brazil through its duly designated representatives in 
cooperation with the representatives of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
or other duly designated representatives of the United States of America and 
representatives of appropriate international organizations will endeavor to coor- 
dinate and integrate all technical cooperation programs being carried on in Brazil. 

(3) The Government of Brazil will cooperate in the mutual exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and skills with other countries participating in technical coop- 
eration programs associated with that carried on under this Agreement. 

(4) The Government of Brazil will endeavor to make effective use of the results 
of technical pohew carried on in Brazil in cooperation with the United States of 
America within the limits of available financial resources obtained domestically 
or abroad. 

(5) The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, consult with 
regard to any matter relating to the application of this Agreement to project 
agreements heretofore or hereafter concluded between them. 

(6) The two Governments undertake to provide in a form and at intervals to 
be mutually agreed upon: 

(a) Information concerning projects, programs, measures and operations 
carried on under this Agreement, including a statement of the use of funds, 
materials, equipment and services provided thereunder. 

(b) Information regarding technical assistance which has been or is being 
requested by Brazil of other countries or of international organizations. 

(7) Not less frequently than once a year, the Governments of Brazil and of 
the United States of America will make public in their respective countries peri- 
odic reports on the technical cooperation programs carried on pursuant to this 
Agreement. Such reports shall include information as to the use of funds, ma- 
terials, equipment and services. 

_ (8) The Governments of the United States of America and Brazil will endeavor 
to give full publicity to the objectives and progress of the technical cooperation 
program carried on under this Agreement. 

(9) In the understandings which are reached on programs and projects referred 
to in Article 1 there will be included provisions on the orientation and adminis- 
tration of these technical undertakings and on the expenditures which are to be 
made. In these understandings will be included statements regarding the con- 
tributions of the Government of Brazil, it being understood that if such contribu- 
tions exceed currently budgeted funds for personnel and materials of the Brazilian 
Administration they will depend upon authorization by the Brazilian Congress. 
The Government of Brazil agrees to bear a fair share of the cost of technical co- 
operation programs and projects. 

(10) Any funds, materials and equipment introduced into Brazil by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America pursuant to such program and project 
agreements shall be exempt from taxes, service charges, investment or deposit 
requirements. All employees of the Government of the United States of America 
assigned to duties in Brazil in connection with technical cooperation programs 
and accompanying members of their families shall be given exemption from Brazil- 
ian income, social security and personal property taxes, and customs and import 
duties, to an extent equal to that given personnel of any other nondiplomatic 
missions or commissions of the United States of America in Brazil. 

(11) This Agreement shall enter into force as of today’s date and shall remain 
in force until three months after either Government shall have given notice in 
writing to the other of intention to terminate it. 

(12) If, during the life of this Agreement, either Government should consider 
that there should be an amendment thereof, it shall so notify the other Govern- 
ment in writing and the two Governments will thereupon consult with a view to 
agreeing upon the amendment: 

(13) Subsidiary project and other agreements and arrangements which may 
be concluded may remain in force beyond any termination of this Agreement, in 
accordance with such arrangements as the two Governments may make. 
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(14) This Agreement is complementary to and does not supercede existing 
Agreements between the two Governments except insofar as other Agreements. 
are inconsistent herewith. 

(15) The present Note and that of Your Excellency of today’s date and the 
same tenor, in the Portuguese language, will be considered as the Instrument of 
Administrative Agreement between our two Governments on the subject in 
question, 


I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest esteem. 
HerscHet V. JOHNSON. 


Vv. BIOGRAPHIC DATA ON BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS (AS 
OF FEBRUARY 1951) 


Varaas, Getulio, President of Brazil 


President Vargas was born April 19, 1883, in Sao Borja, State of Rio Grande do 
Sul; obtained a law degree from the University of Porto Alegre in 1907, and 
immediately entered public service in that city as district attorney. After several 
terms in the State legislature, he was elected to the Federal Chamber of Deputies 
in 1923. In 1926 he was appointed Minister of Finance in the National Govern- 
ment, a post which he held until 1928, when he accepted appointment as Governor 
of Rio Grande do Sul. He led the successful revolution of 1930 and assumed the 
Presidency of Brazil, which office he held until 1945: he was subsequently elected 
to the Federal Senate, and in the 1950 elections regained the Brazilian Presidency 
as candidate of the Brazilian Labor Party and with strong support from other 
groups. His term of office runs until 1955. 

Care, Joao (Junior), Vice President of Brazil 

The Vice President was born February 3, 1899, in Natal, State of Rio Grande do 
Norte. He had a long career there as district attorney and chief of police before 
coming to the national capital as a deputy from 1933 to 1937. hereafter he 
remained aloof from politics, devoting his time to journalism in his home State 
until 1945. He then joined the Progressive Socialist Party and was again elected 
to the National Chamber of Deputies, where he remained until his election as 
Vice President of Brazil in 1950. 


Fonroura Joiio Neves da, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Foreign Minister Neves da Fontoura was born in Cachoeira, State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, November 16, 1887, and was graduated from the University of 
Porto Alegre Law School in 1910. He then founded a newspaper, practiced law— 
in which he soon acquired a reputation for brilliance—and participated in local 
politics. From the Rio Grande do Sul State Legislature (1921-28) he went to the 
post of Vice Governor of that State, which he held until 1930. His next elective 
office was that of Federal deputy (1934-37), after which he was legal adviser to 
the Bank of Brazil until 1943, and Ambassador to Portugal until 1945. Upon 
his return from Lisbon, he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for the first 
time; it was in this capacity that he headed the Brazilian delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1946. He was engaged in the private practice of law when 
he was called upon to take the portfolio of foreign affairs for the second time in 
January 1951. 


Lima, Francisco Negrio de, Minister of Justice 


A member of a prominent family of politicians in the State of Minas Gerais, 
Negraio de Lima was born in Nepomuceno, August 24, 1901, and attended law 
school at the State capitai, Belo Horizonte. After graduation in 1924, he worked 
for 10 years with the State government and was subsequently elected to the 
Federal Congress, where he remained until 1937. He was then appointed Chief 
of Cabinet (second in command) of the Ministry of Justice, acting as Minister 
of Justice on several occasions. Entering the diplomatic field, he served as 
Ambassador to Venezuela, Paraguay, and Rilcten, until 1947. Back in Rio de 
Janeiro, he became executive secretary of the Federal District government, which 
position he held when appointed Minister of Justice in January 1951. 


Leat, Maj. Gen. Newton Estillac, Minister of War 


General Leal is a native of Rio de Janeiro, 53 years old, and a career army 
officer. He joined the army in 1905 and was commissioned a second lieutenant 
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12 years later. An artillery specialist, he had considerable field duty by 1930, 
when he was assigned to the Ministry of War and promoted to major. Two 
years later he saw action against the rebels in the Sao Paulo revolution. He 
attended the general staff school in 1942, was made brigadier general in 1944 and 
major general in 1946. At the time of his appointment as Minister of War in 
January 1951, he was in command of the southern military zone. 


GvuiILioBEL, Rear Adm. Renato de Almeida, Minister of the Navy 


A eareer naval officer, Guillobel was born in Rio de Janeiro on October 8, 1891, 
and entered the Naval Academy at the age of 17; he was commissioned an ensign 
in 1911. After considerable fleet and shore duty, which included tours as destroyer 
commander and director general of ordnance, he was promoted to captain in 1944 
and assigned to the directory of personnel of the Navy Ministry. Shortly there- 
after he was put in command of the Rio de Janeiro Navy Yard (old arsenal), 
becoming a fiag officer in May 1946. He was direetor general of the Ilha das 
Cobras Navy Yard (new arsenal) when appointed Minister of the Navy by Vargas 
in January 1951. 


Moura, Air Brig. Gen. Nero, Minister of Aeronautics 


General Moura is a fighter pilot with an excellent combat record in World War 
II. Born in the State of Rio Grande do Sul on January 30, 1910, he enlisted in the 
army in 1927, becoming an officer 4 years later. As a major in 1941 he was trans- 
ferred to the air force and sent to the school of applied aeronautics at Versailles, 
France. On his return to Brazil he was assigned as President Vargas’ personal 
pilot, acting in this capacity until 1944, when he was placed in command of the 
First Fighter Squadron, then about to leave for duty with the Allies on the 
Italian front. Colonel Moura and his squadron trained in the United States 
prior to departing for the theater of war, and subsequently acquitted themselves 
bravely in action. Back home at the end of the conflict, Moura commanded the 
First Aviation Regiment until. December 1945, when he resigned from active duty, 
retaining a commission as brigadier general in the air reserve. Subsequently he 
accepted a managerial position with a commercial airline, until his appointment 
as Minister of Aeronautics by President Vargas in January 1951. General Moura 
holds many decorations, including the United States Legion of Merit and the 
French Legion of Honor. 


Simoes, Ernesto (Junior). Minister of Education 

Born in Bahia, October 4, 1886, Simdes Filho (Simdes Junior), as Ernesto 
Simoes is popularly known in Brazil, is a journalist and politician. After grad- 
uation from the Bahia Law School he founded Bahia’s foremost newspaper, 
A Tarde, which he still owns. He has served in the Bahia State legislature and 
in the Federal Congress, but at the time of his appointment as Minister of Edu- 
cation in January 1951, he had not held public office in 20 years. 
Larger, Horacio, Minister of Finance 

Lafer is a financier with many industrial interests. Born in Sao Paulo, May 
3, 1900, he obtained a law degree there in 1920 and subsequently found time to 
combine a successful business career with ventures into polities. He has served 
two terms in the Federal Congress, from 1934 to 1937 and from 1946 to 1950; 
during the latter, he became vice chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was appointed Minister of Finance in January 1951. 


Lima, Alvaro de Souza, Minister of Transportation and Public Works 


An engineer by profession, Souza Lima was born in the State of Minas Gerais, 
May 23, 1890, and graduated from the Sao Paulo Polytechnic Institute. He was 
chief engineer for construction and metallurgical concerns before becoming direc- 
tor of highways of the State of SAo Paulo and, subsequently, director of several 
railways, including the important Sorocabana Railroad. He has admirable 
technical qualifications for the position of Minister of Transportation and Public 
Works, to which he was appointed in January 1951 by President Vargas. 


CoELHo, Danton, Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce 


Minister Coelho was born in Porto Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul, on 
November 3, 1900, and has been in the public service since 1930. Starting out 
as collector of revenue in the Ministry of Finance, he later became agent for 
the Brazilian Treasury, first in London (1940-41) and then in New York (1941-44). 
In 1945 he returned to his former position in the Ministry of Finance, and held 
it until appointed Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce in January 1951. 
He has also been president of the Brazilian Labor Party since 1950. 
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Creoras, Joio, Minister of Agriculture 


A civil engineer who early forsook his profession for politics, Minister Cleofas 
was born in Pernambuco in 1896. Shortly after graduation from the Recife 
School of Engineering in 1922, he became mayor of his native town of Victoria, 
and in 1925 was elected to the Pernambuco State Legislature. From 1931 to 
1933 he was secretary of agriculture, transportation, and public works of his 
native State, and from 1934 to 1937 was a member of the Federal Congress. 
He held no public office again until 1945, devoting the intervening time to manage- 
ment of his family’s business interests. After a second term in the Federal 
Congress, he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in January 1951. 


Torres, Ary Frederico, Brazilian representative, with rank of Minister, on the 
Joint Brazil-United States Commission for Economic Development, and 
member of the National Economic Council 


One of Brazil’s outstanding engineers, Torres was born in Porto Alegre, October 
1, 1900, and was graduated from the Sao Paulo Polytechnic Institute in 1923, 
later doing graduate work in Switzerland and France. e was one of the founders of 
the Sio Paulo Institute of Technological Research, and was its director for many 
years. He later became vice president of the Brazilian National Steel Co., 
member of the National Council of Industrial and Commercial Policy and, during 
the war, Chief of the Industrial Mobilization Section in the Office of the Brazilian 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization. In 1944-45 he was attached to the 
Inter American Development Commission in Washington. 
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